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THE  CAUSAL  IDEA  IN  HISTORY 


By  ROSWELL  C.  McCREA,  Ph.  D. 
Insizuctot  in  History. 


History,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  study  in  the  curric- 
ulum, is  a  subject  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake  and  not 
merely  for  its  disciplinary  value.  The  succession  of  facts 
brought  out  in  the  study  is  both  pleasurable  and  profitable. 
It  seems  to  be  a  feature  of  the  mind's  working  that  it  seizes 
upon  information  that  is  interesting;  and  it  would  appear 
that  what  is  interesting  is  likely  to  be  useful  as  well.  In 
what  I  shall  say,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  dispar- 
age in  the  least  the  study  of  history  from  the  side  of  its  value 
for  information,  but  rather  to  bring  out  the  importance  of 
using  the  information  that  has  been  acquired  in  such  way  as 
to  give  it  the  maximum  of  training  value. 

In  dealing  with  the  average  student  it  is  discouraging,  to 
say  the  least,  to  see  how  littte  the  facts  of  history  are  made 
the  subject  of  thought, — that  is,  of  comparison  and  classifica- 
tion. The  prime  aim  seems  to  be  that  of  accomplishing  the 
greatest  possible  feat  of  fact  gormandizing.  The  result  in 
most  cases,  of  course,  cannot  be  other  than  mental  dyspepsia; 
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the  effort  defeats  its  own  ends.  Ample  verification  of  this 
fact  can  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  looking  over  a  set  of  exam- 
ination papers,  where  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  "mar- 
velous accumulation  of  mis -information  that  has  been  ac- 
quired and  held  with  calm  belief  and  placid  assurance.  We 
may  seriously  inquire  whether  instruction  in  method  of  look- 
ing at  facts  and  training  in  thinking  about  them  would  not 
leave  a  greater  residuum  of  actual  information,"  not  to  speak 
of  the  fully  as  important  by-product,  mental  discipline. 

There  is  no  reason  why  history  should  not  be  taught  as  an 
educational  study,  rather  than  stigmatized  as  merely  an  in- 
formation study.  "Not  even  arithmetic — beyond  decimals 
and  percentage — is  looked  upon  as  valuable  for  the  stubble  it 
stores  away  in  the  head,  where  the  brain  has  not  been  called 
into  activity  or  taught  to  use  the  material  which  it  is  asked 
to  retain.  But  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  it  has  been 
held  that  boys  and  girls  must  not  think  about  historical  ma- 
terial, or  be  taught  to  reason,  ®r  be  led  to  approach  events 
with  the  historical  spirit."  In  the  study  of  physics,  chemis- 
try, or  biology,  "the  scientific  spirit  can  be  awakened  and 
methods  of  scientific  thinking  cultivated;"  in  the  study  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  "power  in  handling  language  and  an 
ability  for  grasping  grammatical  distinctions  can  be  devel- 
oped ;  even  the  literary  sense  can  be  fostered  and  cultivated ; " 
but  a  scientific  attitude  toward  history,  it  is  sometimes  said, 
cannot  be  expected.  "All  that  one  can  do  is  to  give  informa- 
tion, in  the  hope  that  in  some  distant  day  pleasant  and  helpful 
reactions  will  take  place  within  the  brain."* 

"Fortunately,"  as  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven 
puts  it,  "the  number  of  persons  that  argue  in  this  way  has 
decreased   and   is  decreasing,  and  we  may  well   leave  those 


♦Report  of  Committee  of  Seven    American  Historical  Association. 
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that  remain  to  the  intelligent  teachers  of  history  throughout 
the  land,  who  are  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  their  subject, 
and  who  see  the  boys  and  girls  developing  in  power  and  effi- 
ciency under  their  hands." 

Mr.  Hinsdale  says:  "It  is  in  the  doctrine  of  causation 
that  we  find  the  value  of  history  as  a  guide  and  a  discipline. 
Rightly  led,  the  student  does  not  struggle  with  a  mass  of  dis- 
connected and  meaningless  facts,  but  pursues  his  work  under 
the  guiding  principles  of  unity  and  order.  The  conduct  is 
shaped  and  the  intellect  disciplined  by  grasping  the  fact  that 
like  events  follow  like  causes.  The  pupil  learns  the  law  that 
whatever  a  man  or  a  nation  sows,  that  must  be  reaped,  which 
is  the  very  beginning  of  historical  wisdom.  He  sees  the  con- 
sequence of  freedom,  of  slavery,  of  war,  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, of  national  prodigality  and  wastefulness.  He  learns 
that  there  is  no  universally  best  form  of  government,  but  that 
the  form  which  is  best  in  a  given  case  depends  upon  the  his- 
tory and  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  that  that  is  best  rela- 
tively which  best  expresses  the  national  life.  •  •  •  •  He  learns 
that  the  springs  of  human  well-being,  both  individual  and 
national,  lie  deep  in  the  character,  history,  and  environment 
of  men.  He  learns  that  political  institutions  are  the  results 
of  general  causes,  and  that  they  grow,  and  are  not  merely 
made.  He  learns  that  republican  government  like  our  own 
is  closely  dependent  upon  a  high  stage  of  intelligence  and 
virtue.  He  sees  that  a  nation's  civilization  is  characterized 
by  a  certain  unity;  that  education,  morals,  politics,  and  social 
life  are  not  distinct  and  separate  phenomena,  but  are  closely 
related.  More  than  this,  he  discovers  that  nations  are  de- 
pendent upon  one  another ;  that  no  one  country  has  totally 
separate  interests,  but  that  the  good  of  one  and  the  good  of 
all  are  more  or  less  closely  bound  up  together."* 

♦Hinsdale    How  to  Study  and  Teach  History. 
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With  a  view  to  bringing  out  these  causal  relations,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  study  of  history  might  well  be  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  theory  which  has  proved  so  help- 
ful and  suggestive  along  other  lines,  the  general  evolutionary 
theory.  To  be  sure,  the  facts  of  history  should  not  be  used 
as  a  medium  through  which  to  convey  favorite  ideas  or  doc- 
trines, evolutionary  or  otherwise.  It  must  not  be  thought 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  historian  or  teach- 
er to  solve  social,  historical,  or  philosophical  problems.  The 
danger  of  doing  violence  to  the  facts  by  such  Procrustean 
process  would  be  too  great.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  use  of  a  few  preliminary  concepts,  to  be  em- 
ployed not  obtrusively  but  incidentally,  as  possible  vantage 
grounds  from  which  to  group  and  compare  facts  that  might 
otherwise  have  little  significance  because  confused,  could  not 
but  be  of  disciplinary  value. 

In  looking  for  the  factors  that  go  to  make  history,  it  is 
easy  to  draw  the  line  between  man  and  the  objective  world 
about  him,  as  well  as  to  couple  with  this  the  idea  of  continu- 
ous change  both  in  man  and  in  his  surroundings — to  bring 
out,  in  other  words,  the  concepts  of  heredity  (the  static  prin- 
ciple) and  of  environment  (the  active  or  modifying  principle.) 
If  we  were  to  make  a  cross- section  of  any  stage  of  human 
progress  beyond  the  most  primitive,  these  are  the  two  factors 
that  we  should  find  working  together:  changing  objective 
conditions,  resulting  in  successively  new  adaptations;  and 
heredity,  representing  in  crystallized  form  the  sum  total  of 
the  adaptations  of  the  past,  providing  as  well,  the  material 
upon  which  new  objective  conditions  produce  their  results. 

It  is  difficult  to  strike  a  just  proportion  between  the  re- 
spective influences  of  these  two  factors.  But  a  few  rather 
obvious  facts  may  help  solve  the  difficulty.  The  characters 
of  men,  as  well  as  of  nations,  of  which  men  are  component 
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parts,  are  enduring  and  difficult  to  modify.  Environing  con- 
ditions change  repeatedly,  one  set  seldom  persisting  long 
enough  to  exert  its  full  influence.  Men  in  progressive  nations 
are  never  adjusted  to  their  environment  (if  this  word  is  to  be 
used  in  a  definite  way,  and  made  to  mean  the  sum  of  the  ob- 
jective conditions  that  at  a  given  time  obtain  in  a  nation.) 
On  the  contrary,  the  striking  features  of  every  progressive 
nation  are  due  to  the  breach  between  the  national  character 
and  the  present  environment.  Character  is  formed  and  modi- 
fied by  successive  reactions  of  existing  traits  upon  surround- 
ing conditions.  The  process  is  one  of  hereditary  adjustment. 
Many  of  these  traits  or  reactionary  products  were  created 
ages  ago  under  conditions  unlike  those  that  now  exist.  Once 
formed,  they  have  continued  through  a  long  series  of  envi- 
ronments, because  the  new  conditions  contained  nothing  to  in- 
terfere with  their  activity.  They  remain  unmodified,  or  are 
modified  only  in  ways  that  make  them  stand  out  even  more 
clearly.* 

Character  has  the  permanence  of  heredity  and  is  modified 
only  by  slowly  working  causes,  but  the  national  environment 
changes  with  each  age.  The  force  it  exerts  is  tremendous, 
but  not  enduring.  It  is  too  transitory  to  bring  men's  activi- 
ties into  harmony  with  its  demands,  for  it  is  displaced  before 
any  readjustments  are  effected.  Through  these  modifications 
it  leaves  its  influence  on  the  race;  but  only  to  widen  the 
breach  that  will  exist  between  men's  characters  and  the  next 
environment  in  which  they  live.  Character  has  thus  a  per- 
sistent, forceful  activity  along  channels  that  have  been  fixed 
by  heredity.  It  seeks  to  realize  certain  tendencies  that  have 
been   marked   out   by  past   conditions.     Instead  of  a  passive 


*See  Patten,  Development  of    English  Thought,  from  which   this  and   the  succe^d- 
iiiy  three  paragraphs  are  largely  drawn. 
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acquiescence  in  the  conditions  set  by  the  present  environ- 
ment, it  is  persistent  in  its  endeavor  to  modify  them.  It  seeks 
to  master  nature,  and  to  change  the  direction  of  natural 
forces.  Thus  the  conscious  modifications  of  external  condi- 
tions increase  in  number  and  the  products  of  reactions  be- 
come more  marked  and  difficult  to  change. 

The  forces  generated  by  the  present  environment  are, 
therefore,  not  the  only  forces  that  determine  the  action  of 
men  who  live  in  it ;  past  environments  may  be  said  still  to 
exert  a  force  through  the  modifications  that  they  have  made 
in  the  national  character.  These  two  forces  are  always  in 
conflict.  The  ideas  holding  over  from  the  past  give  through 
their  reactions  the  tone  to  civilization.  The  remodeling  in- 
fluence comes  from  the  conditions  set  by  the  immediate  en- 
vironment; the  interplay  of  the  character-forces  in  men  and 
the  remodeling  forces  in  their  environment  causes  progress. 

Two  essential  forces  are  thus  always  at  work :  those  due  to 
the  national  character,  and  those  due  to  present  environing 
conditions.  If  the  two  elements  harmonize,  the  race  is  ad- 
justed to  its  environment,  and  remains  static.  If  the  two  are 
out  of  harmony,  a  period  of  transition  ensues,  in  which  a  re- 
adjustment takes  place  between  the  important  features  of  the 
environment  and  the  inherited  traits  or  reactions  that  make 
up  the  national  character.  When  this  adjustment  is  imper- 
fect, the  race  ideals  or  standards  must  be  modified  or  freed 
from  the  particular  associations  that  earlier  conditions  have 
imposed  upon  them. 

When  objective  conditions  are  regarded  in  this  way,  as 
the  causes  that  modify  national  character,  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion must  be  made  to  include  every  object  toward  which  its 
energies  are  directed.  It  consists  of  the  activities  by  which 
the  limiting  elements  in  the  environment  are  created,  modi- 
fied, or  destroyed.      In  this  national  life  the  food  supply  and 
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other  national  goods  are  important,  but  not  the  sole  elements; 
it  may  have  for  its  end  the  avoidance  of  pain  and  evils  as  well 
as  the  securing  of  pleasures  and  goods.  The  national  char- 
acter may  also  impose  ideals  whose  connection  with  pleasure 
and  pain  is  indirect  and  difficult  to  trace;  but  in  any  case  a 
fixed  direction  is  given  to  the  national  activities,  and  thus  an 
economy  of  effort  results. 

Let  us  further  briefly  summarize  some  of  the  factors  that 
go  to  constitute  these  two  primary  influences.* 

1st.  On  the  side  of  environment.  There  seem  to  be  two 
main  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  environment  of  any 
given  social  group  or  nation :  the  objective,  physical  world  on 
the  one  hand,  and  contiguous  social  groups  or  nations  on  the 
other.  The  outcome  of  contact  of  group  with  group  is  more 
or  less  obviously  in  the  direction  of  a  fusing  of  types  of  culture. 
This  will  receive  no  further  notice  here.  The  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  man  and  nature  is  one;  (that,  however,  demands  a 
little  further  analysis.)  In  making  this,  I  shall  briefly  refer 
to  a  classification  that  Mr.  Brycef  has  given  us : 

I.  The  forces  that  are  brought  to  bear  by  the  configuration 
of  the  earth's  surface;  that  is,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
rivers  and  their  basins,  by  the  distribution  and  location  of 
mountain  systems,  valleys,  and  highlands,  and  by  the  rela- 
tive size  and  position  of  land  and  sea.  In  the  early  move- 
ment of  peoples  these  factors  were  of  prime  significance. 
And  under  the  developed  conditions  of  modern  times  they 
influence  to  a  high  degree  the  conduct  of  military  operations, 
the  extent  and  direction  of  conquests,  the  expansion  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  power,  the  determining  of  the  boundaries  of 


^Chapters  IX,  X,  and  XI   in  Hinsdale,   How  to  Study   and  Teach  History,  are  very 
heipfui  in  this  connection. 

tConteniporary  Review,  Vol.  XL,IX. 
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states,  the  locating'  and  building  of  cities,  the  supplying  of 
means  of  transportation,  the  placing  and  developing  of  har- 
bors and  harbor  facilities,  the  promoting  of  special  types  of 
industry,  and  the  working  out  of  many  other  things  of  pri- 
mary importance. 

II.  Those  forces  that  would  be  classed  as  meteorological 
and  climatical,  comprehending  such  influences  upon  race 
development  as  the  conditions  of  heat  and  cold  within  given 
areas,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  winds,  of  rains,  and  of 
drought.  These  agents  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
health,  the  vitality,  and  the  mental  vigor  of  man.  Indirectly, 
for  instance,  through  their  influence  upon  the  fertility  of  soils, 
they  vitally  condition  his  occupations.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  gTeat  peoples  and  nations  of  history  have  developed 
not  in  the  polar  regions  nor  in  the  tropics,  but  in  the 
temperate  zone.  The  peculiar  bent  of  the  Greek  genius  was 
in  large  part  the  result  of  the  peculiar  climate  and  land  con- 
tour of  the  Peloponnesus.*"  "Mild  and  clement  is  our  atmos- 
phere," says  Euripides;  "the  cold  of  winter  is  for  us  with- 
out rigor,  and  the  arrows  of  Phoebus  do  not  wound  us."  The 
art  products  of  the  Greek  mind,  such  as  those  that  developed 
in  Athens,  did  not  find  congenial  soil  in  the  monotonous  en- 
vironment of  Egyptian  Alexandria. 

III.  Under  this  head,  we  should  mention  the  raw  materials 
that  form  the  material  basis  of  human  industry.  Among 
these  should  be  included  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth  of  all 
kinds,  animals  both  wild  and  domesticated,  and  the  products 
of  the  fisheries.  Mr.  Bryce  calls  up  the  case  of  Iceland  as 
illustrating  how  a  scanty  supply  of  native  material  wealth  im- 
pedes advance  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The  racial  ante- 
cedents of  the  people  of  Iceland  are  excellent,  but  the  products 


*See  introductory  chapter  in  Curtius,  History  of  Greece. 
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of  the  country  are  limited  to  a  few  sheep  and  horses,  and 
some  sulphur;  and  aside  from  driftwood,  even  fuel  is  lacking.* 
He  says  further,  that  the  most  advanced  races  of  Europe 
would  find  it  impossible,  were  they  placed  in  Central  or 
Northern  Asia,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
culture,  owing  to  lack  of  fuel  and  of  other  forms  of  material 
wealth.  The  rise  of  England  as  an  industrial  and  commer- 
cial power  illustrates  the  same  tendency.  Prior  to  1760,  Eng- 
land was  predominantly  agricultural.  The  center  of  her 
wealth  and  population  then  lay  in  the  rich  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  south.  Since  that  time  she  has  changed  to  an 
industrial  and  commercial  power  cf  the  first  rank,  and  her 
center  of  wealth  and  population  has  shifted  to  the  north,  the 
source  of  supply  of  her  mineral  wealth.  Industrially,  Eng- 
land might  outlive  the  exhaustion  of  her  supplies  of  coal, 
iron,  copper,  and  tin;  but  she  never  could  have  made  the 
transition  from  her  agricultural  state  to  her  present  industrial 
position  without  her  vast  mineral  wealth.  Geological  maps 
and  maps  showing  social  and  economic  changes  furnish  sig- 
nificant material  for  comparative  study. 

2nd.  We  see,  then,  the  importance  of  physical  factors  in 
conditioning  the  direction  of  national  progress.  But  this  must 
not  be  over- emphasized.  Physical  factors  do  afford  material 
and  guidance  in  the  work  of  social  change,  but  man  is  the 
active  agent.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  take  a  further  look  at 
the  hereditary,  or  generically  speaking,  human  causes  that 
go  to  make  history. 

I.  The  first  thing  we  notice  in  this  connection  is,  as  Mr. 
Flint  tells  us  in  his  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  in 
France ,  that  " every  civilized  people  is  pervaded  by  a  com- 
mon spirit,  which  is  in  fact  but  another  word  for  the  whole 

*lt  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  climatic  influences  in  this  instance  have 
been  of  vital,  auxiliary  importance. 
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of  its  civilization,  and  which  is  the  substance  of  its  life,  the 
chief  source  of  its  actions,  carrying  along  with  it  those  who 
are  unconscious  of  it  and  those  even  who  wish  to  resist  it, 
incapable  of  being  changed  otherwise  than  slowly  and  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  agencies,  and  feebly  modifiable  by 
laws,  while  so  profoundly  operative  on  them  as  to  be  able  to 
make  them  honored  or  despised." 

The  national  characters  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and 
the  Teutons — the  first  philosophical  and  literary,  the  second 
legal  and  political,  and  the  third  individualistic — are  his- 
torical factors  of  prime  significance.  Such  factors  might  be 
viewed  first  with  reference  to  the  causes  that  produced  them. 
On  this  side,  we  should  encounter  the  possible  question  as  to 
whether  these  qualities  are  inherent,  or  are  due  to  environ- 
mental causes,  a  problem  that  to  me  seems  to  be  soluble  only 
on  the  latter  basis.  But  without  further  begging  this  question, 
we  might  drop  it  here  entirely,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  these  factors  are  themselves  causes  as  well  as  effects, 
still  leave  ourselves  the  task  of  tracing  out  the  effects  that 
they  themselves  produce. 

II.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  notice  that  force  or  factor 
which  decrees  that  great  events  shall  occur  only  when  the 
world  is  ready  for  them.  This  is  what  the  Germans  call  the 
Zeitgeist,  or  genius  of  an  age.  Its  bearing  is  realized  in  the 
New  Testament  verse  that  says,  "Wnen  the  fullness  of  time 
was  come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son."  It  is  a  something  that 
is  in  the  main  distinct  from  race  or  national  character  and 
independent  of  national  barriers.  "At  one  time  the  dogmatic 
spirit,  at  another  time  the  scholastic  spirit,  at  a  third  the 
spirit  of  classical  antiquity,  and  then  again  the  rationalistic 
or  modern  spirit,  has  swayed  the  minds  of  men."* 

•Comte's  statement  of  the  successive  stages  of  human  thought  as  the  theological, 
the  metaphysical,  and  Ihe  positi vislic.  is  very  suggestive.  See  his  Prsitive  Philos- 
ophy. 
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Mr.  Hinsdale  says:  "The  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  the 
creature  of  chance,  but  is  the  product  of  causes  that  may  in 
part  be  discovered.  For  example,  as  one  has  observed,  every 
great  change  of  belief  in  Europe  has  been  preceded  by  a 
great  change  in  its  intellectual  condition ;  the  success  of  any 
opinion  has  depended  less  upon  the  force  of  its  argument  or 
the  ability  of  its  advocates  than  upon  the  predisposition  of 
society  to  receive  it,  while  this  predisposition  results  from  the 
intellectual  type  of  the  age.  Men  do  new  things  because 
they  want  to  do  them,  and  they  cease  doing  them  because 
they  have  come  to  feel  more  interest  in  something  else.  So 
they  change  their  opinions,  not  so  much  because  they  are 
convinced  by  formal  arguments  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  old 
and  of  the  soundness  of  the  new,  as  because  they  grow  out  of 
the  old  and  grow  into  the  new."* 

This  is  all  true,  but  it  does  not  satisfy.  "This  predispo- 
sition" is  undoubtedly  a  product,  or  better,  evidence  of  the 
"intellectual  type  of  an  age;"  but  whence  this  intellectual 
type?  "Men  do  things  because  they  want  to  do  them;"  but 
why  do  they  as  a  whole  want  to  do  them  in  this  new  way? 
To  answer  these  questions  we  should  have  to  interpret  care- 
fully the  meaning  of  the  "intellectual  type  of  an  age,"  as  well 
as  to  know  the  principles  that  would  explain  its  growth.  It  is, 
in  large  part,  the  function  of  the  yet  undeveloped  science  of 
social  psychology  to  furnish  us  this.  Once  furnished,  we 
shall  have  the  key  to  many  problems  of  this  type,  all  of  which 
are  very  troublesome.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
public  opinion,  as  well  as  about  kindred  topics,  but  I  doubt 
much  whether  anyone  knows  a  great  deal  about  what  it  really 
is,  and  according  to  what  laws  it  operates  and  changes.  Indi- 
vidual psychology  can  help  us  but  little,  unless  it  be  along 
the  line  of  a  theory  of  imitation. 

*Hinsdale,  How  to  Study  and  Teach  History,  chapter  Xl. 
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III.  Individual  genius  is  also  an  historical  cause.  Carlyle 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  "history  of  what  men  have 
accomplished  in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the  history  of  the 
great  men  who  have  worked  here."  With  him  "history  is  the 
essence  of  innumerable  biographies." 

Buckle  represents  the  opposite  tendency.  Neglecting  in- 
dividualities, he  resolves  history  into  a  sequence  of  general 
causes.  There  seems  to  be  truth  in  both  points  of  view. 
Columbus  must  discover  the  New  World;  Luther  must  preach 
the  Reformation ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  must  be 
ready  for  Columbus  and  for  Luther,  or  they  will  accomplish 
little  or  nothing.  It  has  always  been  helpful  to  me  to  look 
upon  the  great  men  of  history  much  as  I  should  regard  indi- 
vidual variations  in  biology.  (To  be  sure,  analogy  proves 
nothing;  but  it  may  be  suggestive.)  As  in  the  biological 
field,  there  could  be  no  change  except  on  the  basis  of  individ- 
ual variation,  so  in  human  society,  there  could  be  no  progress 
except  on  the  basis  of  variation  among  the  individuals  that  go 
to  make  up  that  society.  In  biology,  let  a  variation  occur  in 
an  environment  for  which  it  is  ill- adapted;  elimination  takes 
place.  Similarly  let  a  man  with  an  idea  appear  in  a  society 
that  is  not  fitted  for  the  innovation ;  idea  and  man  sink  from 
sight  together.  But  in  either  the  biological  field  or  in  human 
society,  let  a  variation  appear  that  is  better  adapted  to  its  sur- 
roundings than  are  older  forms;  it  is  bound  to  perpetuate 
itself,  thus  forming  the  material  for  change.  And  as  in  the 
biological  field,  variation  originates  and  does  its  work  in  con- 
formity with  biological  principles,  so  the  hero  of  history 
springs  up  and  accomplishes  his  purpose  in  life  in  accord  with 
social  laws. 

It  yet  remains  to  bring  forward  a  few  facts  that  will  serve 
to  illustrate,  in  some  sort  of  consecutive  way,  the  interplay  of 
environmental  and  hereditary  factors  in  historical  develop - 
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ment.  With  this  in  view,  I  have  chosen  briefly  to  bring  into 
relation  some  phases  of  early  Roman  history. 

"The  greatness  of  Rome  was  so  closely  bound  up  with  the 
site  and  with  the  associations  of  Rome  that  we  may  be  sure 
that  a  new  city  by  the  Anio,  or  a  Roman  commonwealth 
transferred  to  Veii  could  never  have  become  what  the  true 
Rome  by  the  Tiber  did  become"*  The  ancients  in  locating 
their  cities  looked  to  defence  and  to  traffic.  Troy  was  situ- 
ated on  a  hillock;  Athens  had  its  Acropolis;  Caere  and  Cumae 
were  located  on  rocky  promontories  high  enough  for  defence, 
yet  not  too  high  for  convenience.  The  site  of  Alba  Longa 
was  chosen  because  of  a  long  ridge  of  rock,  rendering  it  in- 
accessible to  an  enemy,  and  on  account  of  a  tract  of  cul- 
tivable land  near  at  hand.  Tarquinii  was  so  strategically 
located  that  walls  were  scarcely  necessary.  Similar  reasons 
conditioned  the  site  of  Rome.  The  Palatine  hill  on  which 
original  Rome  was  located  had  a  remarkably  strong  situation 
for  a  small  city,  being  girded  around  with  precipices,  so  as  to 
require  only  slight  fortifications,  fiat  on  the  summit.  Within 
the  neighborhood  there  was  no  other  place  so  easily  defended 
against  the  invading  hill  tribes.  On  the  north,  the  Tiber 
formed  a  natural  boundary,  and  some  fifteen  miles  beyond  lay 
the  dreaded  Ciminian  forest.  While  the  Campagna  generally 
is  wanting  in  good  water  and  is  infested  with  malaria,  the 
seven  hills  possessed  an  abundance  of  water  and  were 
notably  salubrious. 

No  less  decisive  were  the  commercial  advantages  of  Rome. 
Located  on  the  largest  navigable  river  in  Italy,  it  was  the 
head  of  navigation  for  larger  craft.  The  Tiber  was  the  nat- 
ural highway  for  the  traffic  of  Latium.  There  was  no  better 
common  point  for  the  commerce  of  the  Latin  river  and  that  of 


*Freeman,  Historical  and  Architectural  Sketches. 
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the  sea.  The  city  was  so  located  as  to  be  equally  convenient 
Tor  river  navigation  descending  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  and  for 
the  seafarer  with  vessels  of  so  moderate  size  as  those  then 
used ;  and  it  afforded  greater  protection  from  pirates  than  it 
would  have  done,  had  it  been  located  immediately  on  the  coast. 
On  a  coast  scantily  provided  with  harbors,  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  necessarily  became  the  anchorage  of  seafarers.  The 
port,  Ostia,  lacked  the  necessary  strategic  strength  ever  to 
become  a  great  city,  especially  at  a  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  military  and  commercial  strength  were  in- 
separable. Rome  from  her  strategic  location  commanded  both 
banks  of  the  Tiber  to  its  mouth,  and  Ostia  as  well;  but  Ostia 
never  could  have  dominated  Rome.  At  the  time  Rome  was 
emerging  from  the  period  of  tradition,  Carthage  and  Greece 
were  commercial  countries  with  a  large  foreign  trade.  Rela- 
tive to  this  trade;  Rome  stood  in  much  the  same  position  as 
London  in  later  times  stood  to  the  continental  trade,  and  she 
owed  her  commercial  prestige  to  much  the  same  conditions. 

The  basin  of  the  Tiber,  which  embraced  a  large  part  of  cen- 
tral Italy,  found  its  natural  emporium  at  Rome.  In  the  first 
league  made  with  the  other  Latin  towns  (493  B.C.),  Rome  ar- 
ranged for  an  equality  of  rights  in  trade  and  exchange. 
"Rome,  indeed,  was  not  a  mercantile  city  like  Corinth  or 
Carthage;  for  Latium  was  an  essentially  agricultural  country. 
*  *  '  But  the  distinction  between  Rome  and  the  mass  of  other 
Latin  towns  must  certainly  be  traced  back  to  its  commercial 
position,  and  to  the  type  of  character  produced  by  that  po- 
sition in  its  citizens."* 

Rome  developed  no  distinct  mercantile  class.  The  com- 
merce was  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  landed  proprietors.  In 
Latium,  intersected  by  several  navigable  rivers,  they  received 
their  produce  in  kind  and  thus  early  came  to  have  barks. 

*Mommsen,  History  of  Rome. 
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They  alone  had  the  produce  and  the  ships,  and  they  conse- 
quently carried  on  the  foreign  trade.  Conquests  by  land 
were  therefore  in  line  with  the  commercial  development  of 
Rome ;  for  the  more  land  the  rich  landlords  possessed,  the 
greater  was  their  produce,  and  the  larger  could  be  their  for- 
eign trade. 

One  other  fact  was  of  decisive  importance  in  committing 
the  ruling  or  patrician  class  to  a  policy  of  land  conquest. 
Wherever  land  forms  the  basis  of  a  highly  prized  citizenship, 
there  exists  a  keen  cause  for  conquest  and  expansion.  Latium 
was  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  country;  the  dominant  life 
was  agrarian.  The  burgess  right  at  Rome  was  bound  up 
with  the  possession  of  the  soil.  By  the  Servian  constitution, 
the  more  land  a  man  possessed,  the  greater  was  his  power  in 
the  state.  Inasmuch  as  the  patricians  largely  held  control,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  a  policy  of  land  conquest  would  naturally 
grow  up ;  and  when  to  the  political  were  joined  commercial 
advantages,  it  must  become  clear  that  the  ruling  party  would 
be  devoted  to  an  aggressive  expansion  policy.  But  the  mass 
of  the  people  cared  little  for  land  from  either  a  commercial  or 
a  political  point  of  view,  and  an  entirely  different  set  of  causes 
must  have  operated  to  obtain  their  hearty  approval  of  such  a 
policy.     This  carries  us  into  the  field  of  their  religion. 

"The  creed  and  laws  of  a  people  act  powerfully  upon  their 
economical  condition."*  Unless  their  religions  are  "care- 
fully studied  and  accurately  known,  the  inner  life  of  nations 
is  not  apprehended ;  nor  is  their  history  understood,  "t  In 
order  to  analyze  exactly  the  influence  of  the  Roman  religion, 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  two  of  its  phases; 
namely,  the  public  or  state  religion,  which  was  a  develop - 


*J.  S.  Mill,  Political  Economy. 

tRawlinson,  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World. 
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ment  originating  in  the  Italian  environment,  and  the  simple 
household  or  ancestral  worship,  which  was  common  to  all 
Aryan  nations,  existing  also  in  Japan  and  in  a  quasi-state, 
at  least,  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  pastoral  stage,  religion  was  purely  domestic  and  was 
ancestral  in  character.  According  to  the  Aryan  view,  the 
deceased  persons  existed  after  death  as  ghosts,  shades,  or 
house  spirits — Lares,  the  Romans  called  them.  They  needed 
drink  and  food,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  their  descendants  to 
furnish  it.  "Among  the  most  ceremonious  observances  of 
the  Romans  were  the  solemnities  in  honor  of  the  dead ;  •  •  • 
non-burial  came  to  be  considered  the  most  deplorable  calam- 
ity that  could  befall  one,  and  the  discharge  of  this  last  service 
a  most  holy  duty.  The  usage  was  made  still  more  binding  by 
a  regulation  that  the  heir  or  the  family  generally  "  *  should 
yearly  offer  the  propitiatory  sacrifice."* 

The  happiness  of  the  dead  did  not  depend  so  much  upon 
his  conduct  during  life  as  upon  the  devotion  of  his  descend- 
ants after  his  death.  Each  father  expected  from  his  posterity 
the  series  of  funeral  repasts  that  would  give  him  peace  and 
happiness.  The  dead  that  left  no  sons  received  no  offerings 
and  was  exposed  to  perpetual  hunger.  There  were  as  many 
domestic  cults  as  there  were  families.  Each  family  could 
render  service  only  to  its  ancestors.  The  foreigner  or  stranger 
could  neither  participate  in  the  daily  devotions  nor  assist  in 
the  funeral  solemnities.  Every  father,  therefore,  was  anxious 
for  descendants  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  peace  and  hap- 
piness after  death.  The  young  men  were  obliged  to  marry. 
Sterility  was  sufficient  justification  for  divorce.  As  Momm- 
sen  says,  "The  conviction  that  the  founding  of  a  house  and 
the  begetting  of  children  were  a  moral  necessity  and  a  duty 


*Becker,  Galhis  Excursus,  XII. 
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of  the  citizen  had  a  deep  and  earnest  hold   on  the  Roman 
mind." 

Such  extraordinary  encouragements  to  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation in  a  hot  and  variable  climate  could  not  but  produce 
pronounced  economic  effects.  In  spite  of  its  perverse  soil, 
Latium  was  early  filled  with  a  dense  population.  The  system 
of  cultivation  on  a  small  scale  called  for  a  very  careful  kind 
of  ploughing  and  reploughing.  Cultivation  of  fodder  plants 
and  irrigation  of  meadows  were  probably  adopted  from  neigh- 
boring peoples  or  independently  developed  by  themselves  at 
an  early  period.  Mommsen  estimates  that  upon  the  one  hun- 
dred fifteen  square  miles  of  original  Rome  was  a  population  of 
at  least  ten  thousand  free  inhabitants,  as  under  the  earliest 
constitution  the  city  furnished  a  force  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  freeman.  Grain,  the  main  crop,  formed  the  chief 
subsistence.  Today  wheat  and  maize  are  in  the  average  year 
equal  to  the  demands  of  consumption,  but  in  many  ports, 
foreign  wheat  is  stored  to  meet  variations  of  climate.  Grain 
from  the  Black  Sea  is  often  cheaper  than  that  produced  at 
home.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  in  the 
earlier  day,  with  poorer  methods  of  cultivation,  the  crops 
should  at  times  have  failed,  and  famine  have  been  warded  off 
by  the  importation  of  foreign  grain.  The  death  penalties 
against  the  harvest  thief,  the  exceedingly  strict  demarcation 
of  land,  and  the  long  agrarian  contest  afford  cumulative  evi- 
dence of  the  scarcity  of  food  and  the  value  of  the  soil.  In 
the  typical  Yankee  farmer,  hard,  shrewd,  and  calculating,  we 
get  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  type  of  man  that  the  in- 
adequate soil  of  central  Italy  had  produced.  When  to  the 
pressure  of  population  upon  the  soil  is  added  the  greed  for 
land,  which  the  constitution,  founded  upon  a  property  basis, 
had  furthered,  it  becomes  clear  that  expansion  was  inevitable. 
The  household  religion  greatly  stimulated  the  natural  incen- 
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tive  to  the  increase  of  population;  the  soil  was  limited  in  ex- 
tent and  mediocre  in  quality,  so  that  as  population  became 
denser,  the  pressure  grew  unbearable.  The  upper  classes 
wanted  land  for  the  commercial  gains  and  political  privileges 
that  it  brought.  The  lower  classes  were  compelled  to  fight 
by  the  pressure  of  population.  Rome  therefore  entered  upon 
a  policy  of  conquest  founded  on  the  thought  of  "land  for 
the  patricians,  plunder  for  the  plebeians." 

So  much  for  the  incentive  to  conquest;  now  for  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  possibility  of  success  in  carrying  out  the  pol- 
icy of  expansion.  The  absolute  control  that  the  father  exercised 
over  the  family  must  have  developed  a  respect  for  authority. 
The  state  was  merely  the  union  of  families,  and  by  an  easy 
transition,  the  obedience  due  the  father  was  transferred  into 
an  obedience  due  the  state.  The  fight  with  nature  also  fur- 
thered this  feeling.  The  system  of  irrigation  so  extensively 
practiced  demanded  a  certain  amount  of  personal  subordina- 
tion and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  The  strict  demar- 
cation of  land  consequent  upon  the  crowded  population  tended 
also  to  increase  the  respect  for  law,  order,  and  the  rights  of 
others.  Further,  the  Romans  must  soon  have  learned  that 
only  by  a  subordination  to  leadership  could  they  preserve 
their  crops,  their  homes,  and  their  lives  against  the  more  war- 
like mountaineers.  Discipline  was  the  outcome  of  these  in- 
fluences, and  discipline  was  the  great  seoret  of  the  Roman 
ascendancy  in  war. 
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The     School     Calendar 

1902 

FALL  TERM 

Sept.  16,  Tuesday,  Entrance  Examination  and  Classification 

Sept.  1 7,  Wednesday,   Class  Work  begins 

Dec.  19,  Friday,  Fall  Term  ends 

1903 

WINTER  TERM 

Jan.  6,  Tuesday,  Entrance  Examination  and  Classification 
Jan.  7,   Wednesday,  Class    Work  begins 
March  24,  Tuesday,  Winter  Term  ends 

SPRING     TERM 

March  31,  Tuesday,  Class  Work  begins 
June  19,  Friday,  Spring  Term  ends 
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